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MUSIC REVIEWS 





By Hubert Doris 


T WOULD appear, this quarter, that the honors go to 

Mrs. Hansi Alt of California, since three of her 
pieces have been choeen as among the best by our board 
of judges. But it isn't simply the number of pieces 
chosen that stands to her credit; rather it is the cate- 
gory in which they fall. All three pieces are designed 
for the very youngest pianist: the absolute beginner. 
As anyone who has examined the almost countless pie- 
ces aimed as the beginning pianist must know, to'write 
a piece withany musical value at all that makes almost 
no technical demands on the performer is just about 
impossible. When someone comes along, therefore, 
with real musicality and real ability in the field of chil- 
dren's music, his or her arrival should be hailed with 
trumpets and drums. 

What are the elements that contribute to the success 
of a piecefor the very young? It would begratifying if 
allthe zealous pianoteachers who turn out reams of the 
stuff would ask themselves that question. Perhaps we 
can answer it, at least inpart, by examining Mrs. Alt's 
three pieces. For one thing, they are consistent; they 
have a design. ABA is all very well, but if the fulfill- 
ing of a preconceived musical form does not grow organ- 
ically from the music, it sounds purely intellectual and 
unconvincing. In "My New Car" there is afour-bar in- 
troduction that opposes tonic and dominant harmonies 
in a rhythmically interesting fashion. Then, the main 
melody enters, first alone, then accompanied. After 
arhythmically arresting cadence, the melody repeats, 
and goes on tosomething new, which is very short, but 
at least not an automatic repetition. The introduc - 
tion comes back, and a tiny coda follows. Certainly, 
there is nothing startling in the formal arrangement, 
but the idea of musical growth is well illustrated, and 
gives the performer, perhaps even unconsciously, the 
idea that form and design do not consist solely in auto- 
matic reprises. The occasional words that Mrs. Altin- 
serts serve to point up, with a literary reason ("Step 
on your brakes!") a point of major interest in the mu- 
sic. 

For another thing, there are no stylistic inconsis- 
tencies in the harmony. How often is a piece on this 
elementary level ruined by the careless use of sevenths 
and chromatic alterations that suddenly wrench the 
piece from the world of the nursery to the salon of Scri- 
abine! For tiny hands and fingers the only musical] 
journies that are easily realizableare linear, andif the 
sevenths and suchare the product of good linear motion, 


as they are in Mrs. Alt's pieces, they will sound infi- 
nitely more right than any sudden intrusion into the 
linear world of a harmony based almost entirely on 
chordal considerations. In other words, if a piece is 
being written in two lines, a treble and a bass, care 
must be taken in introducing a third note at any point 
in the progress of the piece that will destroy the linear 
character. When they are introduced, and when the 
texture is suddenly cluttered with extraneous material, 
it shows quite clearly that the composer has no real 
idea as to the origin and function, let alone the beha- 
vior, of sevenths and chromatic tones. Perhaps some- 
time THE PIANO QUARTERLY will take the bull by 
the horns and examine in detail a really bad piece. 
That might almost be more profitable than saying what's 
good about the good ones, since an interested compo- 
ser could learn a great deal from the mistakes of 
others. 

There is no way, of course, of telling a composer 
how to be inventive. But in the limited world of be- 
ginner's music there is not muchroom for real inven- 
tiveness, and no premium should be out on it. Rather, 
the composer's concern should be to present some 
valid and established musical procedurein aclear con- 
cise manner, and that is harder than it sounds. But 
dragging in nineteenth century chromaticism isn't going 
to be any better. It cheapens and vulgarizes a piece 
in much the same way as the idealof a modern sky- 
scraper is destroyed by dressing it up with buttresses, 
gargoyles and gothic porches. 

When one comes to pieces on a more advanced le- 
vel than those so admirably illustrated by Mrs. Alt's 
works, the problem of what to write becomes more 
pressing. Presumably, the student has achieved a 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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Recommended Music 


September, October, November 1958 


Editor's Note: Our Board of six musicians have tried to include among the accepted 
works all those that demonstrated creative ability regardless of how small, or in what 
idiom, conservative, mildly venturesome, or fiercely so. They rejected those that showed 
stylistic inconsistencies, that were trite and commonplace, that simply followed mechan- 
ical patterns and showed no signs of release or merely illustrated a pedagogical dogma. 


They readily admit to sharp differences of opinion on all these points. 





EASY 


Hurry up! Carolyn BULL 

Playing jacks. Marie ANDRE (no. 9083) 
Parakeet polka. Elizabeth E. ROGERS (no. 4248) 
My new car. Hansi ALT (no. 4257) 

The cat and the squirrel. Hansi ALT 

What a long freight train! Hansi ALT 

Moonlight cruise. Elizabeth E. ROGERS (no. 4253) 
The wall clock. Opal HAYES (no. 4256) 

Mill wheel. Marie ANDRE (no. 9084) 

In times gone by; a suite. Judith DVORKIN 

Set of three. Everett STEVENS 

Spring is dancing. Alec ROWLEY (no. 9085) 

At the spinning wheel. Domenico SAVINO 


INTERMEDIATE 


In the castle; six characteristic sketches. John 
LONGMIRE 

Valse arabesque. Alec ROWLEY 

Out and about; six pieces. Eric H. THIMAN 

Piano in progress. Vol. II. Alexandre TANSMAN 

Hora (dance). A. W. BINDER 

Boat-song at dusk. A. W. BINDER 

Chant. Arnold FRANCHETTI 

Scherzo. Ellis B. KOHS 

Sway dance. Henry COWELL 

Dance for a holiday. Douglas MOORE 

Evening music. Robert PALMER 

Gay picture. Otto LUENING 

Diversions, op. 78A. Ernst TOCH 
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Thematics of several of the above piano titles are generously furnished 
by the publishers. They may be found beginning on page 6. 
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NEW EDITIONS 


The following were selected from a large number of 
new editions. In brackets after each, are the musico- 
logist's comments. Note that in spite of criticisms 
these 11 were considerably superior to those rejected. 


Johannes BRAHMS. Variations on a theme by Paganini; 
edited with preparatory exercises by Andor Foldes. 
Carl Fischer, $2.50. [These exercises are fine but 
really unnecessary. Any student at this point should 
be able to invent exercises for himself. The edition 
seems to be based on the socalled "Urtext". not the 
GA. ] 

Antonio de CABEZON. Tientos und fugen; aus den ob- 
ras de musica para tecla, arpa y vihuela; edited by 
M.S. Kasner. Edition Schott 4948 (AMP, sole agent) 
$3.25. [Sixteenth century keyboard music. ] 

Muzio CLEMENTI, Capriccio (in forma di sonata) in 
C op. 47 no. 2; edited by Frank Dawes. Edition Schott 
10226 (AMP, agent). [So far this work has been avail- 
able only in "I classici della Musica Italiana,"’v. 8; 
this present edition is better. Op. 47 is erroneously 
given to two separate works. ‘Clementi's opus 47, no. 
2 is usually associated with the sonata based on the 
theme that Mozart later used for the beginning of the 
"Magic Flute" overture. ] 

HANDEL. Preludeand Sonatina; virtually unpublished; 
critically edited and arranged from the original man- 
uscript by Jack Werner. Joseph Williams Ltd. (Mills 
Music, Inc.) Berners Edition. 75 cents. [Not unpub- 


lished; somewhat over-edited; the two pieces don't 
particularly belong together. } 

Joseph HAYDN. Divertimento in D major; edited by 
Hazel Cobb. Mills Music, 75 cents. [This is Sonata 
No. 4 in GA. "Divertimento" is correct but it should 
be explained it is not available in ordinary sonata 
volumes. A little too much over-edited; embellish- 
ments should not have been written out as they partly 
distort the text. } 

Joseph HAYDN. La Roxolane; variations for piano solo; 
edited by Harold Berlinger. Summy, 50 cents. 

HYMNS to Play and Sing; compiled, arranged and edi- 
ted by Walter Eckard. Presser, $1.25. [Musical 
value of these hymns is poor but the harmonizations 
are simple and nice. } 

Felix MENDELSSOHN. Allegretto in A (unpublished); 
critically edited and arranged from the original man- 
uscript by Jack Werner. Joseph Williams, Ltd. (Mills 
Music, sole agent), 75 cents. 

W. A. MOZART. Four unknown miniatures; edited by 
Jack Werner, Oxford, $1.35. (See excerpts on page 10 

RECITAL pieces; an unusual collection of brilliant 
pieces for the advancing pianist, book 2. Summy, 
$1.50. [Each piece seems to be edited with taste, 
but the collection on the whole is rather a hodge- 
podge. ] 

TEACHERS' CHOICE, Book 3; selected by popular vote. 
Summy, $1.25. [Mendelssohn's "Gondellied" is not 
op. 102, no. 7 as stated. ] 


NOTE: The following titles are listed for the information 
of our readers. No evaluation of them has been made. 


@ ADVANCED 


P,. BEN-HAIM. Music for the piano 1957. Israeli Mu- 
sic Publications (Leeds, agent). 

Ivo CRUZ. Hommages. Portugalia Musical, Sassetti 
& Co. (Mercury, agent). 

Alan HOVHANESS. Hymn toa celestial musician. Peer, 
60 cents. 

Alan HOVHANESS. Jhala. Peer, $1.00 

Alan HOVHANESS. Orbit No. 2. Peer, 80 cents 

Alan HOVHANESS. Pastoral No. 1. Peer, 65 cents 

Edmond MAURAT. Troisitme impromptu. Editions 
Max Eschig, $3.15 

Fredric MYROW. Theme and variations. Mills, $1.75 
Padre Antonio SOLER. Sonatas for piano, edited by 
Frederick Marvin, vol. 1. Mills Music, $2. 

Ernst TOCH, op.78B. Sonatinetta. Leeds, 75 cents 


@ PIANO ENSEMBLE 


Henry A. CLARK. A lively dance; duet. Frederick 
Harris Music Co. 60¢ 

Rosemary CLARKE. The north and the south; for 2 
pianos, 4 hands. Summy, $1.50 (two copies). 

Norman DEMUTH. Waltz for two; duet. Mills, 75¢ 


Olive DUNGAN. Dance of the fleas; duet. Ditson, 60¢ 

Edward ELGAR. Pomp and Circumstance; military 
march no. 1 in D; two pianos, 8 hands. G. Schirmer, 
$1. 50 

Vernon EVERETT. Duets of well-known tunes. Boston; 
80¢ 

Helen I. EZELL. We two; a duet book for beginners. 
Boston. 80¢ 

Vernon HASKINS. Snow softly falling; 2 pianos, 4 hands. 
J. Fischer, $1.00 

Anthony HEDGES. Hornpipe rondo; duet. Elkin (Galaxy 
Music Corp. , agent). 

Karel HUSA. Acht bohmische duette. Edition Schott, 
4779 (AMP, agent), $2.50 

Bozidar KUNC. Hurdy-Gurdy; for two pianos, four 
hands. Broude 

J. Louis MERKUR. Busy bees; two pianos. Mills, 
$1.50 (complete). 

Vittorio RIETI. New waltzes for twopianos. Associ- 
ated Music Publishers, $8 per set. 

Samuel WILSON. For me and my teacher; six piano 
duets. R. D. Row. 75¢ 

Frank WOHLFAHRT. Marsch fur zwei Klaviere. Bote 
& Bock, $1.50 





@ CHAMBER MUSIC 

L. van BEETHOVEN, op. 38. Trio for clarinet, bas- 
soon/cello and piano. Musica Rara (Mercury Music, 
sole agent), $2.50 

Joseph HAYDN. Minuet and presto; arr. for strings 
and piano by A. W. Benoy (from op. 8, no. 5: Six 
Sonatas for 2 violins and bass.) Oxford, $1.00 

J. N. HUMMEL. Slow air and rondo; arr. for strings 
and piano by A. W. Benoy, from Trios for violin, 
cello, and piano. Oxford, $1.50 

LYRIC PIECES for piano and organ; arr. by Rowland 
W. Dunham. Presser, $2.50 per copy. 

W. A. MOZART. Larghetto from piano concerto in 
D major K. 537; arr. by A. W. Benoy for solo piano 
and strings. Oxford, $1.50 

Helen NORFLEET. Eight little trios for violin, cello 
and piano. Carl Fischer, $1. 25 

Niso TICCIATI. Ten exercises for string ensemble; 
(violins, violas ad lib., cellos, and piano). Oxford, 
$1. 35 

TUNES for strings (piano accompaniment optional); 
collected and arr. by Frank Blachford. The Frederick 
Harris Music Co. Ltd., Oakville, Ont. , Canada, $1. 


@ TEACHERS ALBUMS AND METHODS 

Hazel COBB. Second solo book. Mills, 85¢ 

Marilyn K. DAVIS. Group activities at the keyboard. 
First level. Bourne, $1.25 

Rachel Beatty KAHL. Black Keys; a supplementary 
piano book, designed to familiarize the student with 
sharp and flat black keys. Boston, 80¢ 

Marvin KAHN. Theory papers} including special sight 
reading drills. Book 3. Mills, $1 

Isabel MASON. The modern art of piano playing. Book 
I - preparatory. Skidmore, $1.25 

Isabel MASON. Preparatory pedal exercises for young 
pianists. Skidmore, $1.00 

Jay SHELDON. Pianoland; a method book containing 
basic theory and piano technique. Books 1 and 2. 
Boston, $1. 25 each. 

Eric STEINER. I like to play the piano; for pre-school 
boys and girls. BELWIN, $1.00 
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MUSIC REVIEWS (Continued from page 2) 
certain familiarity with the more basic musical pro- 
cedures, and it is now of greater importance toamuse 
while teaching than it was before, when everything was 
new and therefore exciting. Since it seems fairly safe 
to assume that the pupil will be learning the works of 
the major composers of the past (i.e. the Well- 
Tempered Clavier, the Chopin Preludes, Beethoven 
Sonatas, etc.) at about this stage, it is to be hoped that 
the teacher will begin to introduce contemporary mu- 
sic at the same time. That, after all, is the purpose 
of this magazine, or atleast one of its most important 
functions: to introduce the teacher to the best in con- 
temporary music for the younger pianist. It becomes 
obligatory, therefore, for the composer to supply the 
teacher with pieces which, while staying within the li- 
mited technical range necessary, introduce contempo - 
rary ideas. And it is equally important for the teach- 
er to introduce these pieces at the same time as the 
works of established masters of the past. If he does 
not, the student will never become aware of the conti- 
nuity in the musical output of the ages, and will sud- 
enly come upon contemporary music witha jolt. He 
will have effectively been kept fifty years behind his 
time. 


What, then, are the elements to look for in pieces 
that answer our demands? First of all, the composer 
must have a real grasp of contemporary thought and 
practice regarding harmony. Harmony seems to prove 
the hardest nut to crack. Dissonance is not a sure- 
fire way of sounding contemporary. It is. after all, a 
relative concept, and the works of Bach, for example, 
are often as dissonant as a good deal of Stravinsky. 
The difference lies in the treatment and function of 
dissonance. If, for example, a student is introduced 
to contemporary harmony througha set of pieces such 
as Judith Dvorkin's suite "In Times Gone By," and 
works on the Bach Partitas or French and English 
Suites at the same time, he can be made tounderstand 
several important things about a good bit of contem- 
porary music. Miss Dvorkin's suiteuses four Baroque 
procedures: the musette, the jig, the siciliana and the 
passepied. The features of each are clearly evident, 
and acomparison with their appearance in the Baroque 
would be fruitful. What makes them contemporary is 
primarily their harmonic treatment, and their melodic 
profile: both clear, neither aggressively contemporary. 
Of course, not all modern pieces should be modeled 
on pieces of the past, but their pedar-gical use is im- 
portant, and they fill a definite need. Comparisons, 
far from being odious, are for the student often ex- 
tremely profitable. 

When a student has come tounderstand that changes 
in musical practice come about logically, and that each 
period builds on the shoulders of the past, he is cer- 
tainly ready for more challenging or experimental con- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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PIANO IN PROGRESS ALEXANDRE TANSMAN 
(Volume II) 
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No.3 of “Out and About” (Six pieces) ERIC H. THIMAN 
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IN TIMES GONE BY Judith Dvorkin 
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OR THE past year, THE PIANO QUARTERLY has 

been trying to show how chamber music in the home 
can become an integral part of the family life; how it 
can enrich the lives of all members of the family, and 
how it can give them an experience second to none in 
permanent value. Toillustrate our points we have cho- 
sen what might be considered biased opinions, since 
we have dealt so far only with families possessing a 
practising professional musician, who, atour request, 
has written up her experiences with her own children. 
But in the family we are going to tell you about in this 
issue, neither of the parents has ever been a profes- 
sional musician, and neither has had a professional 
axe to grind. It is, in many ways, the ideal picture of 
what can be accomplished under the right circumstan- 
ces, and as an ideal, must regrettably be considered 
beyond the reach of most families. But even so, al- 
most any family can approach, in its own time and its 
own way, the musical fulfillment enjoyed by Dr. and 
Mrs. Rustin Mcintosh and their five’ children. 

In any family likely to read or be told about this 
article, there must be at least one senior member who 
is vitally interested in music; with the McIntoshes 
there were two. Dr. McIntosh has played the piano 
since he was a child, and Mrs. McIntosh, through her 
many years of experience as a mother and educator, 
has come to learn not only how delightful and gratify- 
ing music in the home can be, but how best to encour- 
age it in her own family, though she herself has never 
been an active participant in the music making. Actu- 
ally, her role must be considered essential, for it is 
one thing to have a group of young children exposed to 
music, and another to know how to encourage their 
participation in it. 

The fact that doctors enjoy making music should 
come as no surprise to anyone. There is a doctors' 
symphony orchestra in Westchester County, New York, 
and they form the backbone of any number of chamber 
groups throughout the country. From his earliest 
youth, while he was still taking piano lessons from his 
mother, Dr. McIntosh has played ensemble music. 
There was a tradition of chamber playing in his home, 
and he brought that tradition to his own children. They 
were never what one might call "introduced" tocham- 
ber music as something special and extraordinary, it 
was simply apart of the family activity, even at anage 
when they were too young to take part in it themselves. 


Dr. Mcintosh took up the viola when he was forty, 
for the very good reason that there are never enough 
amateur viola players, and the surest way of getting 
and keeping a string quartet together is to guarantee 
the presence of a viola. Besides, he thought that forty 
was too old for beginning the violin, and he was prob- 
ably right. Once together, Dr. McIntosh's quartet met 
weekly at each other's homes (every third week at his 
house), met at a time when his children were just old 
enough to accept without wonder what might be consi- 
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dered extraordinary in most homes: a string quartet, 
practically in residence. 

The fact that all the McIntosh children are close 
together in age is another fortunate thing. Jim and 
Carey are twins, now 24. Jim plays the cello, and 
Carey the violin and viola. Sue is 23. She also plays 
the violin and viola, and is married to aman who plays 
the flute. Kenneth, the closest to a professional musi- 
cian, though he is now in medical school, is 22 and 
plays the piano, the French horn and the violin. He 
plays regularly with friends, including other medical 
students every weekend, and has given recitals in the 
Gardner Museum in Boston. Dick is the youngest, He 
is 19 and was first a clarinettist. He too has taken a 
second instrument: the cello. 


Weil, as we warned, this is all very close to the 
ideal of homemade music. But what is important to 
all of us is neither the extent of accomplishment, nor 
the diversity of activity, but rather what all of us can 
learn from the McIntoshes. How can we, as teachers 
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or as parents, encourage similar activities in the 
children entrusted tous? It seems that Mrs. Mcintosh, 
though nota musician herself, found the answer through 
her understanding of education. 


{t is all very well to let children know that music 
exists, but it is another to choose a teacher for them 
who will know how todirect their curiosity and encour- 
age their development. All the McIntosh children be- 
gan their studies and activities as a group, as well as 
individually, with thesame teacher, Margaret Haskins. 
They were taught to read music immediately, and given 
pieces to learn that were appropriate to theirages and 
accomplishments. Fortunately for them, they never 
went through the experience of having to learn watered 
down, simplified versions of the classics, and the im- 
portance of learning real music from the beginning 


cannot be overemphasized, as any reader of the QUAR- 
TERLY should know by now. 

Miss Haskins had all the children playing ensem- 
ble music with each other from the start: they would 
play at two pianos, either all together, or in alternat- 
ing groups. Perhaps nothing is more valuable in the 
training of musicians than the early recognition through 
ensemble playing of how music is put together. They 
may not be taught consciously all the technical aspects 
of composition, but through ensemble playing their 
ears become accustomed to listening to the separate 
parts that make up a piece, as well as to grasping the 
piece as a whole. 

At 7 or 8, Sue and Ken took up other instruments, 
though they continued studying with Miss Haskins. The 
others branched out somewhat later. But the impor- 
tant thing is that they all had the same background on 
the piano. 

This is a magazine for those interested primarily 
in the piano, and in teaching others to play the instru- 
ment to which they have dedicated themselves. But 
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even the most dedicated pianist must realize that there 
are other instruments. What they must also realize 
and what they may draw comfort from if they need it, 
is that no musician can be thought of as really well 
trained unless he has a working knowledge of that most 
useful, refractory, inadequate and glorious instrument. 
Whatever instrument the younger McIntoshes have 
studied, their earliest training was through the piano, 
which, with its almost unlimited flexibility, taught 
them the rudiments of music. Group lessons in piano 
are nothing new, and no one can expect to learn to play 
the piano well by studying in a group, but a basic fami- 
liarity with the instrument makes all further musical 
study easier. It even encourages, as it surely did the 
McIntosh children, the study of other instruments out 
of curiosity, if nothing else. 

We might sav here that Mrs. McIntosh was so 
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pleased with the results of Miss Haskins's work, that 
when the Brearley School in New York, of which she 
was headmistress, needed a director of its piano work, 
she appointed Miss Haskins to the job. The Brearley 
School now has a program of group lessons in the 4th 
and 5thgrades which have proven enormously success- 
ful. The 4th grade starts off with groups of 12 (they're 
around nine years old at this stage) and they play the 
recorder, having played percussion instruments in the 
first three grades. At the age of ten they learn violin 
and cello in groups of from 12 to 15. Obviously, they 
don't become terribly proficient in their instruments, 
but they all learn to read, and have some experience 
ingroup playing. Specialization will come later, when, 
as and if they feel a real drive toward learning an in- 
strument thoroughly. 


Given what must be assumed to be aninborn musi- 
cality, with training such as they have received it is 
no wonder that all the McIntosh children have kept and 
developed their early interest in music. They were 
never pushed, nor were they burdened with compulsory 
exercises and practicing. This may seem somewhat 
revolutionary tothe more conservative element among 
piano teachers, but after all, if achild has to be forced 
to learn to play well, he never really will. Either he 
wants to learn, and is encouraged to learn, in which 
case he discovers for himself the efficacy of practice, 
or he doesn't want tolearn, and all the enforced prac- 
tice in the world will do nothing but sour him forever 
on what should be one of life's most gratifying pursuits. 
(The training of a virtuoso is another matter, since to 
begin with virtuosity is far from the norm, and it is a 
very moot point just how much virtue there is in it.) 

There is another aspect to the training of young 
musicians that is sadly overlooked by most teachers: 
singing. Naturally, all the McIntosh children sing. 
Not professionally, but they sing! Sue and Dick Mc- 
Intosh went to the Putney School in Vermont, and 
brought the other members of the family the Putney 
tradition of part singing. Being favorably disposed 
towards any musical activity from the start, the fam- 
ily particularly the rest of the children, took to this 
new discovery immediately. It has become one of their 
most absorbing pastimes, sometimes, perhaps, to the 
detriment of their professional pursuits. But how many 
teachers there must be who would give a great deal if 
their harmony students and piano pupils could gain the 
understanding of music that comes from being able to 
sing it! The majority of harmony students has no idea 
of the vocal basis of the techniques they are learning. 
Most of their mistakes come from thinking of music 
solely in terms of the piano, on which, for example, 
F-double-sharp and G-natural are the same note. No 


one who has ever sung, and listened to the subtleties 
of intonation that can be produced by the human voice, 
could possibly believe in his heart of hearts, in spite 
of all professorial protests to the contrary, that an 
augmented second and a minor third are the same 
thing. One can be certain that the McIntoshes are 
better violinists, violists, cellists and horn players 
simply because they were taught to sing in ensemble, 
and therefore to listen accurately. 


It is, of course, impossible to say what the Mc- 
Intosh family has gained in pleasure from its musical 
habits, or what it has gained as a family unity, from 
the constant musical, and therefore social interplay 
among its members. Surely, they must have gained 
a great deal; gained what most families never dream 
of possessing: a constant and sympathetic awareness 
of one another through the pleasure they derive mutu- 
ally from music. Just how much a family less for- 
tunately endowed than the McIntoshes can accomplish 
should be determined only by its capabilities, not by 
careless planning and haphazard musical activity. It 
ceriainly is obligatory to make the most of what we 
have, and it is in reality because they have done this 
that the McIntosh family has had such gratification. 
For with all the accomplishment in the world, it is the 
spirit behind the accomplishment, however humble that 
may have to be, that gives it its value. 


THE PIANO QUARTERLY is extremely grateful to 
Mrs. Mcintosh for allowing it to discuss her family, 
since it has always been her practice to keep her fam- 
ily away from public scrutiny. But it is because she 
has always felt, as a mother, a teacher, Headmistress 
of the Brearley School, and now President of Barnard 
College, that music in the home has such tremendous 
spiritual andartistic value, that she has givenher per- 
mission for this article as well as supplied us with the 
most delightful picture of her children when they were 
still very young, and were able to play together at 
home. We hope the picture we have presented will 
encourage all of you, parents and teachers, to go and 
do likewise as well as youccan. It would give a great 
lift to music in this country if you did. 
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T is a curious and interesting fact that the music to 

be discussed and recommended for performance in 
this article is music which is generally considered to 
be "not quite good enough to bother with." And yet, 
for young players whoare just beginning to explore the 
wonders of chamber music, it proves to be an almost 
ideal vehicle. I refer to Haydn's Trios for piano, vi- 


olin and 'cello, and to his Sonatas for piano and violin. 


Weare customarily led to believe that Haydn poured 
out his finest invention on the long series of string 
quartets which, with the symphonies, form such a 
wonderful commentary on his musical development. 
The piano trios areshrugged aside with the casual re- 
mark that "there is too much doubling of parts," or 
that "they are a bore for the 'cellist." It is true that 
Haydn, like Schumann, seemed to suffer from a curi- 
ous compulsion to make his piano parts more or less 
complete versions of the entire musical texture, but 
this is notsufficient reasonto dismiss thetrios. These 
works, composed in the long period between 1759 and 
1797, engaged Haydn's attention for nearly forty years, 
and in them he has given us someof his most beautiful 
musical ideas. 

A frequent complaint against these trios is that the 
pianois given the lion's share of the proceedings while 
the other instruments must be content with what scraps 
and doublings Haydn has chosen to throw them. The 
implication is that they should be quite dissatisfied with 
this. As a matter of fact, it has been unusual in my 
experience to find string players grumbling over the 
fact that they are sharing a melody with someone else, 
whether it be in a chamber music group or in an or- 
chestra. The pleasure of playing a beautiful melodic 
passage far outweighs such petty considerations. Even 
when the 'cellist is forced intoa purely supporting role 
(as is often true in string quartets, and even in many 
‘cello and piano sonatas) he can take comfort in the 
realization that he is providing the firm foundation on 
which the whole musical structure rests. 

This objection, then, has no validity in the case of 
students. On the contrary, Haydn's manner of writing 
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ANOTHER LOOK AT HAYDN 


by Wilton Mason 


in these trios may even prove a positive advantage for 
the tyro group. When three young people are gathered 
together for trios it is likely that the violinist and pi- 
anist, because of the greater natural facility of their 
instruments and the likelihood that they began study 
earlier, may be slightly ahead of the ‘cellist in a tech- 
nical sense. The trios, by demanding somewhat less 
from the 'cellist, are naturally designed for the possi- 
bility of smoother performance by an inexperienced 
group. 


Now a word about the doubling of parts. To be 
sure, a great deal of it may be found throughout the 
trios but neither teacher nor student should confuse 
the appearance of such doublings on paper with the ac- 
tual sounds which reach the ear inperformance. Haydn 
has shown a remarkable adroitness throughout these 
works in the manner in which he has provided tonal 
contrasts and a sense of independence within what might 
casually appear to be almost identical lines. Some- 
times, as in the opening of Trio IV, the doublings are 
given an entirely different quality through the use of 
pizzicatointhe strings, contrasting in a wonderful way 
with the longer staccato notes of the piano. And what 
a fine foil this opening is for the first lyric statement 
by the solo piano! 

Another point which should be made clear to the 
student is that doublings, when they occur, do not ne- 
cessarily represent a loss of identity but may even 
mean an intensification of the "personality" of the in- 
strument. Older composers of polyphonic vocal mu- 
sic were well aware of this and some of their most 
stunning effects arise from the’laying-on or doubling 
of voices as colors. Viewed from this standpoint, it 
can become an exciting procedure to work out the voic- 
ing and balance of two or even three instruments all 
playing the same line. 

A good example of Haydn's ingenuity in contriving 
parts may be seen in the following example, taken 
from the Finale of Trio V. While the piano weaves a 
busy eighth-note figure the strings comment upon it 
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with littlescraps of melody which admittedly are noth- 
ing more than an externalization of the basic harmony, 
but which yet add a distinctive rhythmic contribution 
and a sense of direction to the ensemble. 

From the myriad beauties of the thirty-one pub- 
lished trios it is difficult to make choices but students 
will probably find the following numbers especially re- 
warding tostudy: Triol, containing the famous "Gypsy 
rondo"; Trio V, with some interesting intonation prob- 
lems in the slow movement; and Trio XII, awork whose 
first movement is conceived on a really large scale 
with true independence between violin and piano. 

The matchless trio of Cortot, Thibaud, and Casals 
once recorded the Trio I in G major mentioned above. 
Their loving attention to every detail of the work re- 
minds me of a notice I once saw posted in a theatre 
over the stairs leading from the actors' dressing 
rooms to the stage. It said, "There are nosmall roles, 
only small actors." Paraphrased for the chamber- 
music player this might read, ''There are no uninter- 
esting parts, only dull players." 

The sonatas for violin and piano are somewhat 
curious works, but they too have their uses for the 
student. Only the first of these was originally com- 
posed for the combination and even it has led to some 
confusion because its opening notes are identical with 
those of the String Quartet in D, opus 17 No. 6. Be- 
yond this, however, the works are different. Sonatas 
2, 3, and 4 were written as keyboard works with op- 
tional violin part, as was Sonata 5, which actually ap- 
pears in the Breitkopf and Hartel edition, without the 





violin part. as Piano Sonata 43, in A-flat rather than 
in G major! Sonata 6 is indeed a polyglot work since 
it exists in other versions as part of a Divertimento 
for a mixed instrumental group, as Piano Sonata 16, 
and as a Quartet for flute, violin, viola, and ‘cello. 
Finally, Sonatas 7 and @ are arrangements for piano 
and violin of the String Quartets Opus 77, Nos. 2 and 
1 respectively. 

In all these works Haydn's adaptive genius never 
flags. No matter what their original scoring, they all 
come out as light but completely respectable violin 
and piano works. The same ability to create meaning- 
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ful parts and countermelodies out of the unlikeliest 
chordal material is just as evident. Each of the sona- 
tas has many points of interest but I should especially 
like to recommend the last two for the young pianist. 


Here, more than with most other examples I know, 
he has a key of entry to a world all too often closed to 
him--the world of the string quartet. I can think of 
no more enlightening experience for a youngster than 
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that of working out one of these sonatas with a violin- 
ist and then, after having made it his own, hearing the 
original string quartet version. This is a very differ- 
ent experience from that of playing four-hand arrange- 
ments of the quartet literature. Through the sonata 
the young pianist will have become accustomed to the 
presentation of a part of the texture in string tone, and 
he will thus be conditioned in a sensory way to the re- 
velation of the total string texture, as it combines with 
the part he already knows and irradiates it. Seldom is 
it so happily possible for the student to obtain such a 
fascinating glimpse into the composer's workshop. 
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e@ Satellite 


What a timely composition is "Satellite" and what 
an appeal it has for the youth of the land! It is bound 
to capture the imagination of a youngster and to inject 
enthusiasm into his possibly lagging interest in prac- 
tise, as he follows the progress of the satellite from 
the first stages of the "rocket taking off"' to its even- 
tual "fizzle out". And for the teacher what a delight- 
ful and painless way to introduce the study of the trill 
and other technical and rhythmic problems! Shades on 
Messieurs Hanon and Pischna! The piece is so fash- 
ioned melodically and rhythmically that a child of six 
can grasp its structure. 

Melodically the piece is extremely simple, being 
based on the trilling of G-A with the right hand, except 
five and one-half measures of C major scale from 
dominant to dominant, divided between the hands in 
tetrachord formation, in the B section the left hand 
plays a tinkly broken chord tune above the ever-insistent 
G-A trill. 

Rhythmically "Satellite" may be considered and 
counted in several ways. Its structure becomes appar- 
ent if the pupil counts it in phrase lengths, making 
eight counts every two measures with the exception of 
measures 7, 20, and 23 where just four is counted. 
Or, it may be counted by measures, one measure to a 
count, arranged in patterns of strong and weak beats. 
Thus the music starts out with the rhythmic design, 
by measures, of weak-strong, counting two-one, but 
changes in measures 8-19 to strong-weak, counting 
one-two. The design alternates twice more. This lat- 
ter way eliminates the "diggy" and "notey" effect of 
counting metrically and gives the flow of the long line 
so important in music and so difficuit for the elemen- 
tary student to attain unless approached in this way. 

The 81 shakes on the G-A with the right hand sec- 
ond and third fingers afford ample repetition of the 
technical problem of the trill. Have the elbow easy 
and free but quiet, the finger tips firm, with no "air" 
allowed between finger and key. Use a slight undulat- 
ing motion of the wrist in the direction in which the 
trill moves. 

In the scale-like passages of tetrachord formation 
(measure 2, 3, 6 etc.), liken the gestures used in the 
passing of the melody from one hand to the other toa 
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see-saw. It might be easier to start the left hand 
four-note group with the fifth finger, thus ending on G 
with the 2nd, rather than using the fingering indicated. 
This allows the repeated G to be played with the same 
finger in each hand and also conforms to the fingering 
the child is accustomed to in learning scales in tetra- 
chord formation. One can achieve a near legato onthe 
repeated G's by "catching" with the right hand second 
finger the first played G key just before it rises fully 
to the top. 

Be sure the pupil's lateral movements in going 
from one octave to the next are swift, yet without jer- 
kiness. Have him practise the quick shiftings silently, 
placing all the fingers used in eachnew finger position 
on the surface of the keys involved in that particular 
finger group, shifting to the next octave higher witha 
quick sidewise movement. Then, similarly, on to the 
next octave. This needs considerable drill, counting 
out loud, and the use of free rhythmic gestures of the 
arms.. 

Two simultaneous and separate kinds of coordina- 
tions are encountered in measures 8-19. Each prob- 
lem is handled in the same manner: reduce the diffi- 
culty to an irreducible minimum. Start with measure 
14 as that is the only one where four quarter notes 
are used in the left hand. Have the pupil clap the time 
values of each hand, counting out loud. Next have him 
play each hand separately, still counting. Then have 
him play only the right hand while the teacher plays 
the left. Reverse this. Next have him tap the respec- 
tive time values on the wooden lid of the piano, hands 
vogether and still counting out loud. Finally have him 
try playing the hands together. Sometimes it takes 
several attempts before real control and independence 
are gained. For the physical coordination needed in 
playing legato in one hand while the other plays stac- 
cato, employ the same principle basically, utilizing 


measure 14. 
-Over- 
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Three variations on 
e "A frog he would a-wooing go." 


What composer hasn't been intrigued by the varia- 
tion form in music, starting with William Byrd in the 
16th century right down through Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms and Vaughan Williams of the present 
day! The challenge to one's ingenuity, versatility, in- 
ventiveness, and idea-development is difficult to re- 
sist. Of the four compositions in this vein which Scott 
Watson kas thus far published "Three Variations on 'A 
Frog He Would A-Wooing Go'" is the easiest, as well 
as a lively, imaginative one for the young student's in- 
troduction to this form. The melody easily comes to 
the fore throughout. 

The theme is a well-known nursery tune with the 
initial statement harmonized simply. Thecorrelation 
of various pianistic touches withthe words lends humor 
and spice, particularly in measures 10-13. 

Variations one and three keeping identical harmo- 
nization of the theme, are treated in rather similar 
manner, the variance from the theme being rhythmic 
and melodic. Two eighths are used in place of many 
quarter notes affording a slightly florid embellishment 
of the melody. The use of changing and passing notes 
in the first half of the first three lines and the ascend- 
ing broken chords of all lines but the third suggest the 
flippancy of the second verse in variation 1, while the 
broken chord figuration plus the descending line of the 
last variation give a cumulative and dramatic effect 
depicting the frog's final exultation. 


A completely altered character is gained in Varia- 
tion 2 through the change in tempo, transference of the 
melody to the left hand for the first part, and the shift 
to the tonic minor tonality. The story goes that Bee- 
thoven, when asked what was the most important thing 
in music replied, "A rest". The rests in measures 
38 and 39 are truly arresting. 

The printing of each verse at the top of the page and 
the typography of the music corresponding to its poetry 
form, with long andshort lines, are highly commenda- 
ble. 


@A Waltz for a Penny? 


The colorful "hurdy-gurdy" man of agenerationor 
two ago has gone the way of the horse and buggy, but 
the picture on the cover of "A Waltz fora Penny?" will 
elicit from the teacher nostalgic reminiscences of the 
neighborhood visits of the hand-organ man, accompan- 
ied by his ubiquitous monkey who could perform tricks 
including passing his tiny hat for the coins he could 
garner from the amused children. 

The composition, in F major, never actually 
reaches "home base" though the very F major melody 
in the right hand, the C dominant seventh harmony of 
practically every alternate measure in the A section, 
plus the implicit C pedal point of the B section could 
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mean nothing else. The ostinato-like bass with its 
irresistible sway and characteristic waltz figuration 
accompaniment lends to the monotonous and polytonal 
effect associated with a hurdy-gurdy. 

The brief themati¢s at the top of the first page are 
good suggestions for preliminary practise to be mas- 
tered before attempting the piece as a whole. Be sure 
the pupil gets the rhythmic gestures of the left+hand 
arm movements inthe waltz figurations witha definite 
"spark" on the staccato notes. In playing the right- 
hand intervals of the second with the fourth and fifth 
fingers, see that the outside of the hand, as well as the 
finger tips, remains firm, keeping the fingers in con- 
tact with the keys. Watch that there is no "slapping" 
at the keys. 

Next have the pupil play the left hand of the entire 
piecein "block" form--each of the broken chords being 
played as a solid chord, there being but one harmony 
to a measure. Then he could play the entire compo- 
sition, this time with the right-hand melody as written 
and the left-hand still in block form. In this way the 
ear is more alert to the underlying harmonies than 
when the chords are broken up into the accompaniment 
figuration. Also, the teacher can help the pupil be- 
come more sensitive to the "understood" dominant 
pedal point in the B section by playing a rapid broken 
octave on the twolow C's while the pupil plays his own 
part. If after this preliminary study and analysis, the 
pupil has difficulty in getting coordination of "up" 
strokes in the left-hand and "down" strokes in the right 
it will help if the teacher plays the left-hand part while 
the pupil plays the right; then reverse the process. A 
minimal use of the pedal is suggested, merely a light 
touch in the B section, none in the A. 


Excerpt from SATELLITE by Scott watson 
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Sayings Of Great Teachers — 1 
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The Palace at Fontainebleau from the air. (Yvon) 





Nadia Boulanger 


Director, Conservatoire Americain 


Ecoles d’Arts et Musique at Fontainebleau, France. 





|e SECRET of her influence, many of her pupils 
say, is that she has no preconceived notions about 
teaching, or about music, or about life, as far as that 
goes. Mlle. Boulanger is interested mainly in one thing 
--getting the most out of a pupil. 

To achieve this she demands discipline and inte- 
grity from the student. "There is nosubstitute for dis- 
cipline in music. You must go back to the basic con- 
cept of discipline in this art and the more engrossed 
you become in the history of music and strict academic 
form, the freer you will be as you compose later on." 


"Americans often do not begin serious study of 
music until college age," Mlle. Boulanger said last 
Spring while speaking tostudents ata midwestern uni- 
versity. "For one year, every day, I once took the 
hand of a little boy of 3 and played and sang one note, 
adding one more each day. He has never made a mis- 
take reading music since, and that training will remain 
with him all his life. In music never is the ear train- 
ing started early enough." 

"Do, do things, act. Make a list of the music you 
love, then learn it by heart. And when you are writing 
music of your own, write it as you hear it inside and 
never strain to avoid the obvious. The person who 
does that is living outside of life." 


"You can't develop or change anything in anybody. 
You can respect what he is and try to make hima true 
picture of himself.... It is between the teacher and 
the student to find out what he is." 

Of the young instrumentalists of today, she says, 
"They have great respect for technique. They must 
have. Music is teehnique. It is the only aspect of mu- 
sic we can control." Mlle. Boulanger goes on to say 
that one can only be free if the essential technique of 
one's art has been completely mastered. 


"As a teacher, my whole life is based on under- 
standing the others, not on making them understand 
me. What the student thinks, what he wants to do-- 
that is the important thing. I must try to make him 
express himself and prepare him to do that for which 
he is best fitted." 





BOOKS 


September, October, Novemember 1958 


ARMITAGE, MERLE. George Gershwin; man and le- 
gend; note on the author by John Charles Thomas. 188p. 


(2p. bibl.) il. D 58-12265 N. Y., Duell, Sloan & Pearce 
4.50 


The author writes primarily on the significance of Gersh- 
win’s music and his relationship to the era in which he 
wrote. With significant sections on “Porgy and Bess’ and 
listings of his works. 


BAILEY, EUNICE. Discovering music with young 


children. 119p. il. D N. Y., Philosophical Lib. bds. , 
4.7 


A teacner writes of her growing realization of the part 
played by music in the development of a child, and of 
its links with the arts of poetry, painting, drama, writing 
and creative living. With 30 photographs of children acting 
out or playing music. 


BLUM, DANIEL. A pictorial treasury of opera in 
America. 315p. il. F N. Y., Grosset bds 5.95 


BRITTEN, BENJAMIN and HOLST, IMOGEN. The 
wonderful world of music; collages by Ceri Richards. 
68p. il. (pt. col.) F 58-11716 Garden City, N.Y., 
Garden City Bks. bds., 3.45 


Early sounds and rhythm and early songs, singers, instru- 
ments, and players as well as the drama in music, styles 
in music, and the contrast between music of the East and 
of the West are described in a presentation that is largely 
pictorial. Also, the roles of the composer, performer, and 
listener are outlined. 


CURTISS, MRS. MINA STEIN KIRSTEIN. Bizet and 


his world. 510p. (2p. bibl. and 12p. bibl. notes) il 
O 58-10973 N. Y. , Knopf 7.50 


The life and career of the French composer, of middie 
and late 19th century Paris. Gives an account of ‘‘Carmen’’, 
from the time Bizet first conceived it through its per- 
formance and the initial mixed reaction to it, to its ultimate 
acceptance. 


DUVAL, J. H. Svengali's secrets and memoirs of the 


golden age. 180p. il. (pors.) O 58-12845 N. Y. , Robert 
Speller 4.00 


Memories of great singers of the past 60 years and Pointers 
on vocal technique by a well-known teacher of “bel canto. 


EWEN, DAVID. Complete book of the American mu- 
sical theater; a guide to more than three hundred pro- 
ductions of the American musical theater from The 
black crook (1866) to the present, with plot, production 
history, stars, songs, composers, librettists, and 
lyricists. 474p. il. O 58-11220 N. Y., Holt bds., 7.50 


Many important facts on the major and minor productions 
of composers of the musical theater in the United States, 
from Richard Adler to Vincent Youmans. Arranged alpha- 
betically, with biographical material on both composers and 
their lyricists, With an extensive list of outstanding songs 
from the various productions. 


GARRETT, ALLEN M. An introduction to research in 
music. 179p. (bibls.) diagrs. O Wash., D.C. , Catho- 
lic Univ. of America Press 3.25; pap., 2.25 


A survey of the scope and methodology of musicology, for 
the: advanced undergraduate or first year graduate student. 
Ranges from musical idea, style, and form, through melody, 
harmony and texture, to philosophy of music history, the 
auxiliary sciences, and other facets of musicology. 


GASS, IRENE and WEINSTOCK, HERBERT. Through 
an opera glass. 166p. il. d 58-11061 N.Y., Abelard- 
Schuman 3.00 

A brief simplified treatment of opera, its history and major 

composers. With photographs and a section on opera today. 
GOLDBERG, ISAAC. George Gershwin; a study in 
American music; supplemented by Edith Garson; fore- 
word and discography by Alan Dashiell. 405p. il. D 
58-11627 N.Y., F. Ungar 5.50 


Originally published by Simon & Schuster. Brought up to 
date, with a new foreword. 


HERBERT-CAESARI, E. Tradition and Gigli, 1600- 
1955; a panegyric. 160p. il. (pors.) D Hollywood-by- 
the-Sea, Fla., Transatlantic Arts 3.25 


Charging that present-day singing has suffered a decline 
from the old Italian school and saying that Beniamino Gigli 
was the last of the great singers in the old tradition. 


JABLONSKI, EDWARDandSTEWART, LAWRENCE D. 
The Gershwin years; introd. by Carl Van Vechten. 
313p. il. Q 58-11317 Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday 
6.95 


The story of George and Ira Gershwin is related from their 
boyhood in New York and their start in Tin Pan Alley 
through their ercat creative years. There arce numcrous 
Photographs of both brothers and of their relatives, close 
friends and other people associated with them through the 
years. 


JACOBS, ARTHUR. A newdictionary of music. 416p. 
S (Penguin reference bks. R12) Penguin Bks., pap., 
-95 Lists composers, past and present, musical works, performers 


and conductors, and the names of certain well-known 
musical institutions. 


NEAL, HARRY LEE. Wave as you pass. 212p. il. O 
58-13181 Phil., Lippincott 3.95 


The story of the author and his wife who are known to 
concert audiences as Nelson and Neal, a piano team. 
The author tells of his early days as a young boy with 
the single thought of becoming a pianist, of his struggle to 
reach this goal, of his love for a young Australian pianist 
and their eventual decision to become a team profession- 
ally and privately, and of their attempt to raise three 
children as they journeyed from town to town on their 
concert tours. 


NEWMAN, ERNEST. Great operas; the definitive treat- 
ment of their history, stories, and music; 2 v. 440p. ; 
437p. N. Y., Vintage Bks., pap., ea. 1.25 


NEWMAN, ERNEST. More essays from the world of 
music; essays from the London Sunday TIMES; sel- 
ected by Felix Aprahamian. 260p. front. (por.) O 58- 
9917 N.Y., Coward-McCann 5.00 


More essays on conductors, composers and their works, and 
music in general by the famous English music critic. 


NEWMAN, WILLIAM S. The sonata in the baroque era. 
447p. (42p. bibl.) il. 59-6853 Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press 8.00 
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THE PIANIST’S ART 


by POWELL EVERHART 


THE BOOK PRE-EMINENTLY FOR 
PIANISTS & PIANO TEACHERS 


$15.00 


"The author of THE PIANIST'S ART has made a 
thorough and excellent research, and his comments 
about the understanding, study and performance of 
piano music are perceptive and sensitive. I par- 
ticularly liked that, in considering every possible 
aspect of piano study, Mr. Everhart has found and 
suggested, with inventiveness and taste, solutions 
of problems in ways that point to the ultimate goal 
--meaningful music-making, and not merely prob- 
lem-solving. THE PIANIST'S ART is an excellent 
book.''--William Beller, Chairman, Piano Depart- 
ment, Columbia University, New York City. 


Publishers of The Pianist’s Art 


962 Myrtle Street, NE. 
Atlanta 9, Georgia 








This volume is the first of a four-volume "History of 
the Sonata Idea."' Fully documented, with an extensive 
bibliography and many music examples from contem- 
porary scores, it satisfies a manifest need for a his- 
tory of the sonata in anerathat has yielded some of the 
grandest and most favored concepts in the art of music. 


PARRISH, CARL GEORGE, ed. A treasury of early 
music; an anthology of masterworks of the Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance, and the Baroque era. 341p. (bibls. ) 
O 58-11111 N.Y., Norton 6.50 


Fifty compositions in various forms and styles from the early 
Middle Ages to the mid-18th century. An independent work, 
but intended as a companion volume to the early work 
“Masterpieces of Music Before 1750.” 


RETI, RUDOLPH. Tonality, atonality, pantonality; 
a study of some trends in twentieth century music. 
178p. il. O N.Y., Macmillan 5.50 


SALTER, LIONEL. Going to the opera. 189p. (bibl. ) 


il. S(Puffin bk. 118) Penguin Bks. pap., .85 
A guide to the elements of opera. from its performers and 
conductors to its producers. theater houses and staff. 


Primarily for the British audience 
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STEARNS, MARSHALL WINSLOW. The story of jazz; 
with an expanded bibliography and a syllabus of fifteen 
lectures on the history of jazz. 272p (13p. bibl.) il. 
S (Mentor bk. MD240) New Amer. Lib. pap., .50 


STORMEN, WIN. Your guide to playing and writing 
popular music; a comprehensive guide to popular mu- 
six instruction designed fcr pianists, musicians, teach- 
ers, songwriters, vocalists, arrangers, students. 
[rev. ed.] 64p. diagrs. F N.Y., Arco 3.00 


Explains and illustrates such recent trends in popular 
music and jazz as the cha-cha-cha and rock and roll. 


TEMPLETON, ALEC and BAUMEL, RACHEL BAIL. 
Alec Templeton's music boxes. 164p. il. O 58-11349 
N.Y., W. Funk  bds., 3.95 


Over a hundred varied types of music boxes comprise the 
collection prized by this musician and his wife. The stories 
behind some of the boxes, information about the countries 
and cultures from which they came, and the Templetons’ 
experiences in acquiring them are the subject of this book. 


VALENTIN, ERICH. Beethoven; a pictorial biography. 
147p. il. O (Studio pubn.) 58-10736 N.Y. , Crowell. 
6.95 


Photographs of the great composer in all phases of his life, 
including a portrait of his death mask, and of the people 
and places associated with him. With a running narrative 
of his life. 





MUSIC REVIEWS (Continued from page 5) 


temporary music. A piece such as Ellis Kohs's '"Scher- 
zo" for example, while using familiar material, is put 
together rhythmically and harmonically in such a way 
that the familiar materials sound completely new. 
Principles of polyrhythm and polytonality are easy to 
grasp if thestudent has come to understand that rhythm 
and tonality, and all the other musical devices involved 
in the simple pieces he started with are not rigid 





things, but tools that composers use to shape their 
music. A piece can, of course, be deliberately eccen- 
tr 2,in which case it is rarely convincing or beautiful, 
but one in which the composer proceeds from musical 
necessity rather than pure intellectual conviction can, 
though it be difficult to grasp at first, be much more 
useful and gratifying to both teacher and pupil. Let 
us mention with praise Henry Cowell's "Sway Dance" 
and Arnold Franchetti's 'Chant'' among the more suc- 
cessful pieces of the current crop in which the newer 
musical procedures are bent to purely musical ends. 

We have not mentioned individually most of the pie- 
ces chosen as best this quarter, because we feel that 
from time to time we should restate our aims and our 
qualifications for best: Even the pieces we have not 
discussed must be understood as having been chosen 
because they exemplify what we believe are the best 
directions in music for young people. It's just that 
some serveas abasis of discussionmore readily than 
others. Your attention is requested for all of them: 
they each have their place, and may be used with pro- 
fit by a teacher with imagination. 





iano Recordings 


September, October, 


November 1958 


Record reviews may be found inthe Saturday Review of Literature 
and many music magazines. Reviews are indexed in the Music 


BACH 


toncerto No. 5 in F Minor for Harpsichord 
Gould (piano), Columbia — Orch. ge eee 
% Beethoven: Conc. #1 12” Col. ML-5298 
Concerto No. 1 in C Minor for 2 Harpsichords 
Videro, Sorensen, Copenhagen Collegium Musicum 
(Friisholm) * Conc. #2, 3 12” Haydn Soc. 9048 
Concerto No. 2 in C Major for 2 Harpsichords 
Videro, Sorensen, a, Page ong Musicum 
(Friisholm) * Con #1, 3 12” Haydn Soc. 9048 
Concerto No. 3 in C Major for 2  nagunenes 
Videro, Sorensen. Copenhagen Collegium Musicum 
(Friisholm) # Conc. #1. 2 12” Haydn Soc. 948 
Sonata No. 1 in B Minor i. 7, & Harosichord 
Birkelund, boy ye Son 7 12” Haydn Soc. 9073 
Sonata No. 2 in E Fiat Major “ter Flute & Harpsichord 
Birk elund, Videro % Son. #1, 7 12” Haydn Soc. 9073 
Sonata No. 7 in G Minor for Flute & Harosichord 
Birkelund. Videro # Son. #1. 2 12” Haydn Soc. 9073 


BEETHOVEN 


Bagatelle [‘‘Fiir Elise’’) 
Hollander (piano) # Discovering the Piano 
. Cam. 460 
Concerto No.1 in C Major for Piano, Oo. 
Gould, Columbia Symph. Orch. (olsthmanm 
% Bach: Conc. #5 ” Col ML-5298 
bay ge in G a, te i —_ 
ienna Phil. Orc! fi 
eetutndean 2” Richmond 19017 
Sonata No. 8 in C Minor, Op. 13 Cratnetique ") 
Barenboim * Son. #14, 23 12” "= XWN-18740 
Dorfmann * Son. #14 2” Cam. 458 
Badura-Skoda # Son 14, 23 12” West. XWN-18895 
Sonata No. 14 in C Sharp Minor, Op. 27, No. 2 
‘Moonlight’’) 
Barenboim * Son. #8, 23 12” West. XWN-18740 
Dorfmann * Son. #8 12” Cam. 458 
Lewenthal * Son. #8, 23 12” West. XWN-18895 
Sonata No. 21 in C —, Op. ° [Waldstein”) 
Barenboim * Son ” West. XWN-18741 
Sonata No. 23 in F Miner, Op. sr [‘‘Appassionata’’} 
Barenboim * Son. #8, 14 12” West. XWN-18740 
Appelbaum * Son. #8, 14 cof West. XWN-18895 
Sonata No. 32 in C Minor, Op. 1 
Barenboim * Son. #21 


BRAHMS 


Concerto No. 1 in D Minor for Piano, Op. 15 
Fleisher, Cleveland Orch. (Szell) 12” Epic LC-3484 
Concerto No. 2 in B Flat Major for Piano, Op. 83 
Ashkenazy, German State Opera = oe lin 
(Ludwig) Angel 35649 
Kentner, Philharmonia Orch. (Boult)- 
12” EMI-Cap. G-7133 
Rhapsodies, Op. 


79 
Badura- Skoda (piano)—No. 1 * Recital 
12” West. XWN-18893 


bn West. XWN-18741 


Waltzes, Op. 39 
Bachauer (piano) * Scriabin: Ping 
EMI: Cap. G-7110 


CHOPIN 


Andante Spianato & Grande Polonaise, Op. 22 
Rubinstein (piano) * Piano Music 
6-12” Vict. LM-6802 
Ballade No. 1 in G Minor, Op. 23 
G. Doyen (piano) * Piano Music 
12” West. “8 18891 
Concerto No. 1 in E Minor for Piano, Op. 1 
Anda, ge ey | Orch. (Galliera) 12” ies 35631 
Etudes, Opp. 10 & 25 
Novaes (piano) 12” Vox 10930 
Fantasie Impromptu in C Sharp Minor, Op. 66 
Rubinstein (piano) * Piano Music 
6-12” Vict. LM-6802 
Lewenthal (piano) * Piano Music 
12” West. XWN-18891 
Impromptus (comolete) 
Rubinstein (piano) * Piano Music 
6-12” Vict. LM-6802 
Misc. Piano Music 
Rubinstein 6-12” Vict. LM-6802 
Badura-Skoda, Boukoff, G. —- etc. 
12” ‘West. XWN-18891 


Music for Piano 
Hofmann 12” Rondo 1002 


Library Association's Notes 


CHOPIN 


Nocturnes (complete) 
Rubinstein (piano) * Piano Music 
6-12” Vict. LM-6802 
Polonaises 


Rubinstein (piano), Nos. 1-7 * oan Music 
12” Vict. LM-6802 
Boukoff (piano), Nos. 3, 6 * rom Music 
12” West. XWN-18891 
Polonaise No. & in A Fiat Major, Op. 53 [‘‘Heroic’’) 
Hofmann (piano) * Misc. 12” Rondo 1002 


Preludes, Op. 2 
Rubinstein a % Piafto Music 
6-12” Vict. LM-6802 
Scherzo No. 1 in B —_—,. Op. 20 
Hofmann pare) Misc. 12” pom 1002 
Sonata No. 2 in B Flat Minor for Piano, Op. 3 
Hofmann * "Polonaise #6; Scherzo ‘#1 
a Rondo 1002 
Scherzo No. 2 in B Flat Minor, Oo. 
Boukoff (piano) ¥ Piano Music 12” West. XWN-18891 
Sonata No. 2 in B Flat Minor, Op. 35 
Pennario *¥ Liszt: Son. 
Waltzes 
Rubinstein (piano) # Piano Music 


6-12” Vict. LM-6802 
DEBUSSY 
Clair de 
ianaer” (piano) % Discovering the Piano 
12” Cam. 460 


12” Cap. P-8457 


Lewenthal (piano) * Piano Fav. 
12” West. XWN-18892 


Piano Music 
Firkusny 12” Cap. P-8451 
= 
FAURE agg ad 


Fantaisie for Piano & Orch., Op. 11 
ae. London Symph. Orch. (Goossens) 
% St. Saens: Wedding Cake; hay Symp 


EMI-Cap. a: -7132 
FRANCK 


Symphonic Variations 
- soe (piano) Symph. of the Air (ielonsieis) 
onc. #2 12” Vict. LM-2234 


GRIEG 


Concerto in A Minor for Piano, Op. 1 
= Phila. Orch. estanaees ‘s , oa 
ict 
Boukoff, London Phil. Symph. Orch. 7 Rodzinski) 
% Tchaikovsky: Conc. #1 12” West. XWN-18725 
a, Phila. Orch. (Ormandy) #4 Rachmaninoff: 
Rhao 


Col. ML-5282 
LISZT 


Etude d’execution transcendante No. 5 
[‘‘Feux follets’’) 
Ashkenazy (piano) * Mephisto; —— Son. #7; 
Rachmaninoff: Var. " Angel 35647 
Hungarian ae rye | No. 2 in C ae. Minor 
Farnadi (piano) * yy ~~. ta West. XWN-18892 
Liebestraum No. 3 in A Flat M 
Farnadi (piano) * Piano Fav. Bt West. XWN-18892 
Hollander (piano) * Discovering the Piano 
i? 


Cam. 460 
Mephisto Wal 
Ashkenazy (piano) * Etude; Prokofieff: Son. #7; 
Rachmaninoff: Var. 12” Angel 35647 
Sonata in B Minor for Piano 
Pennario * Chopin: Son. #2 12” Cap. P-8457 


MILHAUD 


Etudes (5) for Piano & Orchestra 
Badura-Skoda, Vienna Symph. Orch. \ -mpmeg 
% Ser.; Suite Maximilien; = Capric 
12” West. SWN-18717 


MOUSSORGSKY 


Pictures at an Exhibition 
Entremont (piano) * Grieg: Conc. 12” Col. ML-5301 


MOZART 


Adagio & Allegro in F Minor, K. 5 
Berger, Neumeyer (Mozart = %* Allegro; Son., 


Decca ARC-3101 
Allegro con Variazione in G Ma mm, 1 
Berger. Neumeyer (Mozart piano), % Adagio: Son., 
K. 497 ” Decca ARC-3101 
Concerto No. 16 in D Major for Piano. K. 451 
—_ Columbia Symph. Orch. (Schneider) 
12” *ML-5297 


% Conc. #23 
Concerto No. 23 in A Major for Piano, 4 oes 
= — Symph. Orch. (Schneide r) 
% Conc. #16 ” Col. ML-5297 
Sonata No. a ta F Caper fer nen 6 oak & 497 
oa. © ‘Neumeyer (Mozart —_ *% Adagio; 


Gece ARC-3101 
PROKOFIEFF 


Music for Piano 

Prokofieff 12” Rondo 1063 
Toccata in D Minor, Op. 11 

Prokofieff (piano) # Piano Music 12” Rondo 1003 


RACHMANINOFF 


Concerto No. 2 in C Minor for Piano, Op. 18 
Brailowsky, San Fran. Symph. _ (orda) 
2” Vict. LM-2259 
Katchen, New Symph. Orch. Fistula) 
ichmond 19009 
Prelude in C Shara a, a. 3, Ne. ng 
ra-Sk iano) iano Fav. 
eee eae a pay XWN-18892 
Rhapsody on a Theme of P. 
— (piano), Phila. = “ormandy 
* Grieg: Con " Col. ML-5282 
Variations on a Theme of Corelli, a 42 
Ashkenazy (piano) * —-— Mephisto; Etude; 
Prokofieff: Son. 12” Angel 35647 


SAINT-SAENS 


Carnival of the Animals 
J. & G. Dichler (pianos), Vienna yee Opera Orch. 
(Scherchen) * Britten: Young Pers 
Prokofieff: Peter bo West. XWN-18737 
Concerto No. 2 in pha of the Ar (a en = , 
Rubinstein, Symph. o e Air (Wallenstein 
% Franck: Sympb. Var. ” Vict. LM-2234 


SCHUBERT 


Fantasia in C Major, Op. 15 (‘Wanderer’) 

Shure (piano) * —— Fant. 12” Epic LC-3508 
Moments Musicaux, Op. 9 

Badura-Skoda (piano)— No. 3 *& Piano 

12” West. XWN- 18892 

Sonata in A ae Op. 120 

Hess * Trio #1 12” Harmony 7119 
Sonata in C Minor for Piano, Op. Posth 

Webster * Son., Op. 12 
Sonata in E Fiat Major for Piano, Oo. 

Webster * Son., Op. Posth. 


SCH UMANN 


Fantasia in C ee Op. 
Shure (piano) * tahoe Fant. 12” Epic LC-3508 


12" MGM 3711 
We MGM 3711 


SCRIABIN 


Preludes, Op. 
Bachauer Viseees * Brahms: Waltzes 
12” EMI- Cap. G-7110 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Concerto No. 1 in B Flat Minor for Piano, On. 23 
Lateiner, Vienna State Opera Orch. (Aliberti) 
* Grieg: Conc. 12” West. XWN-18725 


WEBER 


invitation to the Dance, Op. 65 
Badura-Skooa (piano) * Recital 
12” West. XWN-18893 
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PIANO TEACHERS INFORMATION SERVICE 


“BESTS” 


(At the end of each year the entire collection of 'Recommended Piano Music" 
is re-evaluated by our Board of musicians. From this group approximately 
ten or twelve of the bestare selected and the "best of the year" are announced 
in the Spring issue. The 1958 "bests" will be announced in the next issue. 
Tabulated below are the "bests" for the six-year period 1952-1958 





EASY 
CHARLOTTE BEISSERT. Puppet Parade. GS 
MICHAEL BRODSKY. Happy little men. Century 
LOUISE B. CARROLL. Little Dutch Dance. Boston 
ANTHONY DONATO. Northern lights. Presser 
The wistful little princess. Presser 
JUDITH DVORKIN. Follow the leader. Elkan-Vogel 
DOROTHY RADDE EMERY. Harvest dance. GS 
WALTER FINLAYSON. The little march. Boosey 
ELIZABETH GEST. Snow bird. J. Fischer 
ROBERT GRAHAM. Thebear and the beehives. Elkan- 
Vogel 
ELIZABETH HELLER. The window washer. Century 
ERNEST LUBIN. The willows are waltzing. Century 
GEORGE FREDERICK McKAY. A visit to grandfath- 
er's farm, Boston; Call ofthecanyon, Presser; Dance 
pastorale, Presser; Folk song stories, Boosey; Hi- 
way scene, Ditson; Men at work! Presser; Navajo 
lullaby, Ditson. 

STEPHEN PARK. Toboggan ride. Mills 
ELIZABETH E. ROGERS. A western story. Century 
Mister Echo, Century; My toy trumpet, Century; 
On a hobby horse, Presser; Rain on the roof, Cen- 

tury; Square dance, Century; Two winter pieces, 
Century. 

STANLEY E. SAXTON. Popeye's hornpipe. GS 

EVERETT STEVENS. Shenandoah valley tune. Presser 
Song from the hills, Ditson; Tunes in folk style, Dit- 
son; Six modal miniatures, Ditson. 

SCOTT WATSON. Highland meadow. R. D. Row 
Mountain air, Presser; Tip toe reel, Presser. 


INTERMEDIATE 


ERNST BACON. The Hootnanny (four hands). Chappell 
Maple-Sugaring. Lawson-Gould 
MARION BAUER. Summertime suite. Leeds 


MARTHA BECK. Irish fancy. J. Fischer 
LOUIS CALABRO. Piano sonatine No. 2. Elkan-Vogel 
FRANCES CLARK Library for PianoStudents. Contem- 
porary Piano Literature, Books 3, 4, 5. Summy 
HERBERT ELWELL. Plaint. Presser 
INGOLF DAHL. Alla marcia moderato. Presser 
JOHAN FRANCO. At the circus. Presser 
Three piano sketches. Presser 
JOHN GRAVES. Springtime pieces. Novello 
K. B. JIRAK. 12 piano pieces for children. 2vols. AMP 
JOHN TASKER HOWARD. May. Elkan-Vogel 
DMITRI KABALEVSKY. Five sets of variations. Leeds 
GEORGE LIST. Music for children. AMP 
MARGARET LYELL. The whistling sailor. Curwen 
MARJORIE T. MacKown. The lake at night. CFischer 
MATHILDE McKINNEY. Dance tune. C. Fischer 
MARGARITE S. MILNES. Alpine summer. Century 
WILLSON OSBORNE. Contrasts. Presser 
Puppet dance. Presser 
VINCENT PERSICHETTI. Little piano book. Elkan-V 
Parades. Elkan-Vogel 
Serenade No. 8 (4 hands). Elkan-Vogel 


JOSEPH PROSTAKOFYF, ed. Contemporary American 
piano music. Edwin H. Morris 

ELIZABETH E, ROGERS. Highland fling. Summy 

ALEC ROWLEY. Andalusian dance. J. Fischer 

AHMED SAYGUN. Inci's book. Southern 

LIONEL SALTER. A grey day. Boosey&Hawkes 

VERDINA SHLONSKY. Eleven musical postcards. 
Israeli (Leeds, agent) 

ELIE SIEGMEISTER. The children's day. Leeds 

ROBERT STARER. Bugle, drum and fife. Presser 

HALSEY STEVENS. Lyric piece. Presser 

JOSEPH WAGNER. Four landscapes. Southern 

SCOTT WATSON. Whirling dancers. R. D. Row 


EARLY ADVANCED 


HAIM ALEXANDER. Six Israeli dances. Israeli (Leeds) 
YANNIS CONSTANTINIDIS. Greek Miniatures. Rongwen 
LITA LIPSCHUTZ. Three episodes for piano. C. Fischer 
NIKOLAI LOPATNIKOFF. Dance piece for piano. Presser 
JOAQUIN NIN-CULMELL. Tonadas. Rongwen 

















musical textbooks from Oxford ? 


| Are you familar with these standard 
| 


Johnson, J. B. Keyboard Harmony for Be- 


ginners. 1.50 
Knott, T. B. Pianoforte Fingering. Its 
principles and applications. 1.00 
Last, Joan. The Young Pianist: A New Ap- 
proach for Teachers and Students. 3.00 


At the Keyboard: A Piano Course for the 
Young Pianist. 1954. Royal 4to. Designed 
to accompany The Young Pianist. Books 
I-IV. 
Tobin, J. R. How to Improvise Piano 
Accompaniments. 1956. Med. 8vo. 56 p. 2.00 


Paper ed., each 1.00 





12-page catalogue of Oxford BOOKS ON MUSIC sent on request. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS Ine. 


16-00 Pollitt Drive, Fair Lawn, New Jersey 




















indispensable! 


The most complete 
bibliography and 
commentary on 


MUSIC 


FOR THE 
PIANO 


by 
James Friskin 
and 
Irwin Freundlich 


Piano Faculty, Juilliard School of Music 


ERE at last isthe oneindispensable volume 

for all performers, teachers, students and 
intelligent listeners--the most extensive biblio- 
graphy and commentary on available works for 
the piano. 

The authors cover some 500 composers, of 
which one-third belong to the modern school and 
over 100 are American. Each of 5 sections be- 
gins with a critical essay on the period and its 
composers. Comment on specific pieces includes 
form, type of fingerwork and degree of difficulty. 
In each case the publisher's name or American 
representative is given. 

The Contents Include: 


1. The earlier keyboard music. 

2. Pianoforte music from Haydn to the early 20th 
century. 

. Pianoforte music of the 20th century. 

. Original works for four hands. 

5. Music for piano and orchestra.. 


$5.00 at all booksellers 


m CO 


RINEHART & COMPANY 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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Piano Teachers Bookshelf 





BACH'S ORNAMENTS. Walter Emery 
Novello (H. W. Gray, agent), $4.50 


COMPLETE BOOK OF TWENTIETH CENTURY MUSIC. David Ewen 
Prentice-Hall, $7.50 


DISCOVERING MUSIC WITH YOUNG CHILDREN. Eunice Bailey 
Philosphical Library, $4.75 

EDITIONS & MUSICIANS. Walter Emery 

Novello (H. W. Gray, agent), $2.75 


FOR ALL PIANO TEACHERS. Cora B. Ahrens and G. D. Atkinson 
Frederick Harris Music Co Ltd (Oakville, Ont.), $3 


HOW TO IMPROVISE PIANO ACCOMPANIMENTS. J. Raymond Tobin 
Oxford, $2.95 


HOW TO PRACTISE. Hetty Bolton 

Galaxy Music Co., $1.00 

INDISPENSABLES OF PIANO PLAYING. Abby Whiteside. 
Coleman-Ross, $4.00 


LISTENING TO MUSIC CREATIVELY (2d ed.) Edwin J. Stringham 
Prentice-Hall, $6.75 


MUSIC FOR THE PIANO. James Friskin and Irwin Freundlich 
Rinehart, $5.00 


NEW PATHWAYS TO PIANO TECHNIQUE. Luigi Bonpensiere 
Philosophical Library, $4.75 


ON TEACHING THE PIANO. Hetty Bolton 
Novello (H. W. Gray, agent), $3. 25 


THE PIANISTS PROBLEMS (rev. ed.) William S. Newman 
Harper, $3.00 


PIANO FOR CLASSROOM MUSIC. Robert L. Pace 
Prentice-Hall, $3.75 


PIANO TECHNIQUE. Sidney Harrison 
Pitman, $3.00 


THE SINGING TOUCH. Betah Reeder 
Galaxy, $1. 25 


SPEAKING OF PIANISTS. Abram Chasins 
Alfred A. Knopf Inc. , $4.00 


THE SPLENDOR OF MUSIC. Angela Diller 
G. Schirmer, $4.75 


THESAURUS OF SCALES AND MELODIC PATTERNS. Nicolas Slonimsky 
Coleman-Ross, $14.50 


THE YOUNG PIANIST. Joan Last. 
Oxford, $3.00 

















